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made to recover it by grappling; three times it was
hooked and brought part of the way to the surface, but
the shackles used to couple up successive lengths of the
grappling rope were too weak to stand the strain. Grapnel,
rope, and cable were lost, and the ship returned with the
task unfinished, but with every one now full of confidence
not only that a sound cable could be laid, but that the
lost cable could be found and lifted.

In 1866 the thing was done ; an entirely new cable
was laid with complete success, and then the Great Eastern
with her consorts proceeded to the lost end of the cable
of 1865, and began once more to fish in water over two
thousand fathoms deep. A fortnight passed before the
watchers at Valentia saw any sign: then the spot of light
began to flicker, and presently the flickerings shaped them-
selves into letters and words. The cable had awakened
to life. A few days more and it too was complete.

Throughout the operations Thomson was in the ship;

Varley remained at Valentia.   Thanks to their labours,

and to those of Mr. Willoughby Smith, the contractors'

electrician, the appliances for testing on board ship had

been brought to a degree of perfection that left nothing

to be desired.   By this time it was generally recognized

that the credit for Atlantic telegraphy, regarded as an

electrical achievement, belonged to Thomson, though in

his characteristic manner he would, when speaking of the

subject, dwell on the parts played by others.   Along with

Mr. Canning, the engineer of the expedition, and Captain

Anderson, who commanded the Great Eastern, he received

the honour of knighthood.1

For a time his mirror galvanometer remained the only
instrument by which conversation could be carried on.

1 Sir Charles Bright, who was engineer-in-chief in the earlier expedi- '
tions, did not take part in the expeditions of 1865-6, but continued
to advise one of the companies concerned.   He was knighted on the
completion of the 1858 cable.